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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY
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pioned by Brougham, who, in 1816, applied for a select
committee to enquire into the state of education.

Efforts were also made to reform the prison system.
The condition of the prisons was incredibly bad, and as the
criminal code and the law applying to debtors were both
extremely severe, the number of people committed was
large.1 Men and women were crowded together; the prisons
were filthy; often no beds were provided; vice was rampant;
and the gaoler sold liquor to those who could afford to pay
for it; no provision was made for the sick or the aged. In
1773 John Howard, the High Sheriff of Bedford, began
visiting prisons, became shocked at the conditions he found,
collected evidence, and presented it before the Commons,
In 1777 a Bill was drafted to build penitentiary houses for
the reform of the criminal by solitary confinement, well-
regulated labour and instruction. Howard died in 1790,
but his work was continued by Elizabeth Fry, a Quaker lady
of strict upbringing, who began visiting Newgate as early
as 1813, and who founded an Association for the Improve-
ment of Female Prisoners in Newgate in 1817.

The severity of the criminal code was also attacked. In
the days of Walpole there were 253 capital offences. Sir
Samuel Romilly, Solicitor-General in 1806, advocated
reform; in 1808 stealing, and in 1812 begging by a soldier
or a sailor without licence ceased to be criminal offences.
Several other Bills for reform were rejected.

Improvement began also at the universities. At Cam-
bridge the mediaeval exercises for a degree were in 1780
replaced by a written examination in the Senate House:
John Jebb of Peterhouse advocated that the University
should examine all its undergraduates annually. At Oxford
the exercises for a degree were reformed in 1800 by the
passing of the Public Examination Statute. There was a
growing readiness at both universities to entertain modern
studies: a prize was established at Cambridge for an essay
in English on Economics, a Chair of Chemistry was founded
in. 1766, and a chair of English Law in 1788. At Oxford

1 In 1805, 221 prisoners were committed1 to Bedford gaol, in 1807*
173 and in 1815, 383 (Hammond, Village Labourer, p, 192).